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Week of November 5, 1984 


BLACK ELECTED TO HEAD FEDERAL 
INTERAGENCY GROUP ON WOMEN'S ISSUES 


WASHINGTON -- Elaine Murrell of the U.S. Department of Labor has been elected 
chair of the Federal Women's Interagency Board (FWIB), a group dedicated to 
strengthening the Federal Women's Program (FWP) and to improving the employment 
Status of women. 


Murrell, a career civil servant, has been with the Labor Department here for 
20 years. For the past four years, as FWP manager, she has provided leadership and 
guidance to the department's internal Federal Women's Program. This special 
emphasis program is part of the Labor Department's Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity and Affirmative Action Programs. She previously served in positions 
related to personnel and training. 


The FWIB includes FWP managers and equal employment opportunity specialists 
from various federal agencies within the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. It 
has been in operation since the early 1970s. 


Among the group's primary objectives for the coming year will be efforts to 
strengthen the overall program with advocacy and resource services and to work 
closely with the Office of Personnel Management by providing input, as appropriate, 
on issues and concerns affecting women workers, Said Murrell. 


Other newly-elected FWIB officers and their agencies include: Ida Bacasse, first 


vice-chair, FCC; Margaret Powell, second vice-chair, Navy; Shirley Wallace, third 
vice-chair, Defense; Cynthia Wright, corresponding secretary, Defense; Ella Butler, 
recording secretary, Treasury; Mary Beth Koechlin, treasurer, Treasury; Belynda 
Bradshaw, nomination committee chair, Interior; Patty McClenahan, parliamentarian, 
Navy; and Dorothy Horne, immediate past chair, Navy. 





Week of November 5, 1984 


NEW LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLICATION ASSESSES 
EMPLOYMENT GAINS BY WOMEN 


WASHINGTON -- A new U. S. Department of Labor publication shows that 
women have made “notable gains" in nontraditional occupations, management 
and the skilled trades. 


But there is also continued concentration of women in the jobs they have 
traditionally dominated, according to “Time of Change: 1983 Handbook on Women 
Workers," a 192-page book which updates materials from the popular "1975 
Handbook on Women Workers" of the department's Women's Bureau. 


"This new publication is aptly named ‘Time of Change,'" said Women's 
Bureau Director Lenora Cole Alexander. "Today women are joining the labor 
force at the unprecedented rate of a million a year. There are now about 
50 million American women either working or looking for work, compared with 
fewer than 40 million just eight years ago." 


In a foreword, Dr. Alexander listed women's employment issues during 
the "time of change" as including: 


-- Full access to employment opportunities without discrimination by 
gender; 


-- Training for jobs developing in new industries and traditional 
occupations affected by technological change; 


-- Equity in pay and other benefits; 
-- Child care and family support needs; 


-- Tensions created by role conflicts of employees who are also home 
providers; 


-- Elimination of sexual harassment, and 


-- Increased opportunities for on-the-job training and advancement. 


(more) 
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Dr. Alexander said some of these issues “remain to be addressed." 
She said certain groups of women workers face especially difficult problems, 
including poor women maintaining families alone, older women entering or 
reentering the labor force with need for skills training and perhaps counseling, 
and teenage women just out of school. 


It is “encouraging,” Dr. Alexander said, that various public and private 
groups are working to remove barriers to women. She noted that “women's 
earnings already have influenced the marketing of many consumer products and 
services, banking, investment, and real estate, as well as credit practices. 


“Because women often perform more than one major role in our society,” 
the Women's Bureau director added, “they have influenced management's views 
on flexible work hours, job sharing, and other creative approaches to efficient 
use of time on the job." 


Dr. Alexander predicted that women “will continue to move into high paying 
and nontraditional occupations" and that their influence on the nation's 
economy will continue to grow. 


Through statistical data and accounts of legal developments, the handbook 
documents changes in the role of women in the labor force and in the nation's 
economy. It also reflects results of studies by governmental and nongovernmenta| 
sources. 


Chapters in Part I focus on women's labor market activity, the occupations 
and industries in which they are employed, their income and earnings, their 
educational attainment, and various kinds of job training. The chapters in Part II 
identify federal and state laws affecting women's employment. 


Single free copies of "Time of Change: 1983 Handbook on Women Workers" are 
available, while the supply lasts, from the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room S-3306, Washington, D.C. 20210. Please enclose a self-addressed 
label with request to expedite handling. 


Single and bulk copies can be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The GPO 
price is $6.50 per copy. Order by stock number: 029-002-00065-7. A discount 
of 25 percent is allowed on orders of 100 or more copies of the publication 
mailed to one address. ' 


# # # 





Week of November 5, 1984 


JOB CORPS HELPS DISADVANTAGED YOUTHS 


WASHINGTON -- Misael Perez was living in an abandoned building and was 
a leader of a street gang when he walked into the South Bronx Job Corps Center 


in October 1980. 


During his months at the Labor Department's Job Corps, he threw away 
his gang clothes and learned carpentry skills. He designed and constructed 
the center's library, founded its security cadet program, and earned his 


high school equivalency degree. Today, he is an assistant foreman for a 
New York construction firm. 


Perez is one of approximately 60,000 young men and. women who receive 
job training and basic education each year in the Job Corps, the nation's 
only residential program for economically disadvantaged youths needing 
special attention to get that all-important start in life. 


For some, it’s the last, best hope to join the societal mainstream. 
The average participant is an 18-year-old high school dropout who reads at 
the elementary school level, comes from a poor family, is a minority group 
member and has never held a regular job. 


"We take the more severely disadvantaged," says Frank C. Casillas, 
assistant secretary of labor for employment and training, “and ask, ‘Where 
are you going now?’ They're growing up and they decide they've got to do 
something." 


Since 1965, when the Job Corps opened its first center, more than 
800,000 people have been helped by the program. 


The key to the whole program, according to Casillas, is the environ- 
ment in wnich the training and education takes place. Residential living 
distinguishes the Job Corps from all other federal employment and training 
programs. There are 107 residential centers in 42 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


Ninety percent of the corpsmembers live at the centers. They stay an 
average of eight months and receive training by skilled vocational 
instructors in such occupations as auto repair, carpentry, painting, 
masonry, nursing and electronic assembly. There are over 100 vocational 
offerings. 

-more- 
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Discipline at the centers is strict. Corpsmembers must have passes 
to leave the residences. And although many participants are initially 
only interested in learning a trade, basic education is also stressed. 
Counselors decide the appropriate job training-education ratio for indi- 
vidual participants. 


The educational efforts at the centers are also individualized. 
"Kids don't advance based on how long they've spent in class," says 
Casillas. Corpsmembers are not expected to learn at the same speed. 
"That doesn't work for our kids,” Casillas observes. “They've failed 
in that situation. There are different need levels." 


Corpsmembers are also taught living skills at the center. Mixing 
with people from other backgrounds in a different environment is part 
of that process. But the process also includes such areas as health 
education -- each center provides the youths with 20-30 hours of 
instruction -- and driver education, for example. 


Corpsmembers also learn about civic responsibility. There is a 
community relations counselor at each center and, says Casillas, "We 
make contributions that save communities money." 


In various locations, corpsmembers have built firehouses, conducted 
blood drives, held community clean-ups, cut forest trails and rehabili- 
tated townhouses. 


Those activities, in addition to helping corpsmembers, are intended 
to build community support for the Job Corps. Many civic leaders have 
found the corpsmembers’' volunteer efforts to be a substantial help. Job 
Corps contributions frequently earn praise from officials, such as from 
the mayor of Burlington, Wash., who said Corps clean-up work had resulted 
in a “truly wonderful transformation” in his community. 


The Job Corps recently observed its 20th anniversary. Looking to 
the future, Casillas says the program will be taking a closer look at the 
changing nature of the job market, and how that relates to corpsmembers' 
training. That may mean less training in such fields as stenography and 
keypunching, and more emphasis on data entry and word processing skills 
and health service occupations. 


What won't change is giving youths with the least chance of succeeding 
in life the best chance of beating those odds. 


### 





‘leek of November 5, 1984 


MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS IN 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY, FIRST ° MONTHS 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining contracts settled in private 


industry during January-Septenter 1984 resulted in average wage adjustments of 


2. 


5 percent in the first contract year and 2.8 percent annually over the life 


of the contract, the U.S. “apartment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. The last time the same parties bargained (2 to 3 years ago, 
in most cases), average wage adjustments were 8.6 percent in the first 

year and 7.2 percent annually over the contract life. 


Settlements during the first 9 months of the year covered 1.4 million 
workers, but there were another 1.2 million workers whose contracts had 
expired or been reopened but had not been renewed as of September 30. 
Workers covered by expired contracts were concentrated in railroad 
transportation (33 percent) and automobile manufacturing (39 percent), 
including about 475,000 General Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Company 
employees who had not ratified new agreements. Most of the employees under 
expired contracts continued to work under the terms of their prior 
agreements; only 9 percent were involved in a work stoppage. 


Construction settlements, covering 420,000 workers, dampened overall 
wage adjustments in the first 9 months of 1984. In construction, wage 
adjustments averaged 0.9 percent the first year and 1.2 percent annually 
over the life of the contracts. Wage adjustments in all other industries 
averaged 3.2 perent in the first year and 3.5 percent annually over the 
contract life. 


There was virtually no change in cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
coverage in settlements reached in the first 9 months of 1984; 16 percent 
of the workers under these settlements were covered by COLA. Overall, 57 
percent of ,all workers under major agreements have COLA coverage. Wage 
adjustments under COLA clauses are not included in settlement calculations 
because they depend upon future changes in the Consumer Price Index unknown 
at the time of settlements. 


The Bureau's major collective bargaining agreements series covers 7.5 
million workers in private industry bargaining units with at least 1,000 
workers. In addition to settlements, this release includes wage changes 
put into effect in the first 9 months of 1984, i.e.» from prior years' 
agreements and, cost-of-living adjustments. ‘ 


e m in fi month ¥.. 
Nearly three-fourths of the workers covered by settlements had wage 


increases averaging 4.2 percent in the first contract year, one-fifth had 
no wage change, and the rest had decreases. One-fourth of those with.no wage 
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change or decreases in the first year will have subsequent wage increases that wil] 
result in a net wage gain for the contract term. Thus, by the end of their contracts, 
nearly four-fifths of the srorkers will have an increase in wages, averaging 4.0 percent. 
Wages increases were negotiated in a variety of industries including coal mining, 
petroleum refining, public utilities, water transportation, construction, airlines, 
building service and maintenance, and health services. 


Settlements with no specified wage changes over their life were 
primarily in the construction industry, but appeared in other industries 
including primary metals, transportation equipment, and water 
transportation. 


Sixty percent of the workers who sustained first-year wage decreases 
were in the construction industry; the remainder were primarily in airline 
transportation and food stores. First-year wage decreases averaged 9.0 
percent. Subsequent wage increases will more than fully restore the cuts 
of one-fourth of these workers, primarily in airlines and food stores. For 
the others, however, wage cuts will average 7.0 percent annually over their 
contract life. 


The Bureau also measures compensation (wages and employee benefit 
costs) changes in settlements covering at least 5,000 workers. 
Compensation adjustments in settlements in the first 9 months of 1984 
averaged 3.6 percent both in the first contract year and annually over the, 
life of the contract. 


tf iv Ww i men 


Effective wage adjustments are those that result from (1) settlements 
during the first 9 months of 1984, (2) deferred changes made under 
agreements negotiated earlier, and (3) COLA provisions. 


Average wage adjustments (in percent) in the first 9 months of 1984 
were: 


For For 
workers receiving all workers 


a_ change (prorated) 
All adjustments 3.8 ' 3.0 
New settlements 


Deferred adjustments 
COLA adjustments ° . 


Wage changes (increases and decreases) put into effect in the first 9 
months of 1984 averaged 3.8 percent for the 6.0 million workers who 
received them. When prorated over all 7.5 million workers covered by majo 
agreements, wage adjustments averaged 3.0 percent. 


COLA clauses are designed to adjust wages to reflect changes in consume 
prices. The size of the adjustment depends on the formula used to relate 
wage changes to price changes, the timing of COLA reviews, and possible 
limitations on the amount of COLA change. 
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About 3.8 million workers had COLA reviews in the first 9 months of 
1984. Of these, 2.6 million had COLA changes averaging 2.3 percent. Wage 
adjustments stemming from COLA reviews in the first 9 months of 1984 
averaged 53 percent of the change in consumer prices during the COLA review 
period. 


r_ 1984 r inin ivi 


In addition to the 1,200,000 workers under contracts that expired or 
reopened prior to October 1 but had not been renegotiated or ratified, 
225,000 workers are under 84 major agreements that are due to expire or 
reopen for wage negotiations during October-December. 


Approximately 465,000 workers are scheduled to receive deferred wage 
changes, averaging 3.2 percent, during the fourth quarter of 1984. These 
changes will be made under provisions of existing bargaining agreements 
negotiated earlier. About 1.3 million workers, including those in 
metalworking, are scheduied for COLA reviews. 


# # # 





Week of November 5, 1984 
PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS THIRD QUARTER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Productivity, as measured by output per hour of all persons, 
increased 1.7 percent during the third quarter in the business sector and was unchanaed in 
the nonfarm business sector according to preliminary measures announced. 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. In the 
business sector, the broadest category covered, total output increased 2.7 
percent and hours of all persons engaged in the sector increased 1.0 percent. 
In the nonfarm business sector output and hours both rose 1.6 percent. 
Preliminary measures show a sizable increase in manufacturing productivity. 


The annual rates of productivity change in the third quarter in major 
sectors were: 


rcent in the business sector, 
rcent in the nonfarm business sector, 
cent in manufacturing, 

cent in durable goods manufacturing and 
recent in nondurables goods manufacturing. 


# # # 





Week of November 5, 1984 


EARNINGS OF WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES: 
THIRD QUARTER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Gains in the usual weekly earnings of families and individual workers 


continued to exceed the rise in consumer prices, the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. Median earnings for 
families with wage and salary workers were $503 in the third quarter, 4.8 
percent higher than a year earlier. The median for individuals with 
full-time wage and salary jobs was $324--up 5.2 percent. These increases 
compare with a 4.2=-percent over-the-year rise in consumer prices (as 
measured by the CPI-U). 


The data on usual weekly earnings are from the Current ‘Population 
Survey, a nationwide sample survey of households in which respondents are 
asked how much each wage and salary worker usually earns per week. Other 


highlights of the third-quarter 1984 findings are: 


—Of the‘'41.2 million wage-earning families, 54 percent contained at 
least two earners. Median weekly earnings for this group were $666, 
compared with $325 for families with one wage and salary earner. 


--Married-couple families, who comprise 80 percent of all wage-earning 
families, had median earnings of $555. This was 8 percent higher than a 
year earlier and 11 percent more than 2 years ago. Three out of every 5 
married-couple families contained two or more earners (usually the husband 
and the wife); these families had median earnings of $688. The median for 
families maintained by women, $288, was also up substantially over the year 
but remained roughly half that of all married-couple families. 


-—-The earnings of white married-couple families ($562) were almost 20 
percent higher than those of blacks ($470). Among the one-earner families, 
the white median ($392) was 53 percent greater than the black median 
($256). The difference narrowed to 15 percent among two-earner 
families--$697 for whites and $607 for blacks. (See table .) 


—Two-thirds of the 6.3 million families with an unemployed member also 
contained a wage and salary worker. Median weekly earnings for these 
families were $349 overall, but the figure varied considerably depending on 
who was jobless. For instance, where the husband was unemployed, earnings 
averaged $2720 a week, whereas earnings were $705 for families where both 
the husband and wife worked and another family member was jobless. 


~~Median weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers were 
$324--$400 for men and $258 for women. The weekly earnings of whites 
($331) exceeded those of blacks and Hispanics by $67 and $79, respectively. 
(See table ) 
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Table -. Race and Hispanic origin: Families by number and relationship of workers, total median usual weekly wage and salary 
earnings, and family type, quarterly averages 


(Not seasonally adjusted) 


|__Numbers (in thousands) | Percent distribution |__Median weekly earnings 


Type of family, number of workers, race, | | | | | | | | ! 
and Hispanic origin | Ir | III | III | III Ill | IL | Ir { III } It 
1982 1983 1984 1982 1983 1984 1982 1983 1984 


WHITE 


Total families..cccccecccccsccccccssssesesssses| 53,758 53,974 53,621 
With wage and salary workers 1/.-.+sssesssss 
Ome WOrkerececccccccccsccsecesecessssesees 
TWO WOTkerS OF MOTEceccecccccscessssseseecs 
Married-couple families...ccccsccsecesssess 
Ome WOTkeresccccccccccescsssesessscsecess 
Husband «ccccccccccccccccccccssccceseees 


35,531 35,495 
17,230 | 16,772 
18,302 | 18,723 
29,828 | 29,683 
13,356 | 12,993 
10,643 | 10,505 
2,070 1,854 
16,472 | 16,690 
11,083 | 11,210 


35,325 
15,940 
19, 385 
29,493 
12,201 
9,857 
1,772 
17,293 
11,712 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Wi Ee cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoces 
TWO WOrTkersS OF MOTEssccscccccesesscccsecs 
Husband and wife only--ccccscccccsssees 
| 
Families maintained by women...scessesecess 
One WOrkereccccccccccccccscsccsccssccccces 
TWO WOTKeErS OF MOTEsesccccscccssecssecses 


4,365 4,459 
2,978 3,016 
1,387 1,443 


4,517 
2,962 
1,555 


Families maintained by menessscscsccecioees 
Ome WOTKET cecccccccccccsessessccessssece 
TWO WOTkerS OF MOTCceccsseccsececsccssese 


1,339 1,353 
896 764 
443 589 


1,315 
777 
537 


BLACK 
Total famillesecccccccccsccccccccccesescceesece 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
With wage and salary workers 1/.-.seseeeeeess| 
One WOrkeressseccccsceseccscsesccsscesssese| 
Two Workers OF MOTE-ceccecesescccsssccesess| 
Married-couple families..cccseccsececesesss| 
One WOrkerececcccccccsesescesesessccscees| 
Husband.ceccccecccscccssccesesessssess| 

Wi fee csccccccccccsccescscesessssssceses| 

Two WOTkers OF MOTEcccccsscsscsesecsseses 
Husband and wife onlysccscsesesesesesss| 

| 

Families maintained by womene+.coecsesessse| 
One WOTkKeTeccceccccccccccsscssseseseseses| 
Two WOrTkerS OF MOTEcececceccecsesessesess| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Families maintained by mensccssccecsccccese 
Ome WOTkErececcccesccsccsecccecesessseees 
TWO WOTKeErS OF MOTE+ccecceccsessesssssess 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 


Batak SamkRSaiscscccccccesccccoscceccossceceoes 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 
55.1 51.2 241 
44.9 48.8 498 
100.0 100.0 387 
51.3 46.8 254 
42.8 39.6 284 
6-4 4.6 168 
48.7 53.2 “S15 
33.8 34.9 498 


With wage and salary workers 1/.sssessesseees 
OME WOTKETeceeecsecccesesesseessesesesssees 
TWO WOTKErS OF MOTEcecsessccesesscssesesese 
Married-couple families..sceseccesesesesess 

One WOTkKE Te secoccccccscseccsseseesssseses 
Husband .-sscccsccccsccscssssesessssssess 


249 
538 
407 
269 
303 
(2) 
$561 
508 


WLLCweeeerecareceeeescsssesccessssssese 
TWO WOTKETS OF MOTErcecesssesevessessseee 
Husband and wife onlyssescssseesssecees 


219 
198 
383 


100.0 100.0 211 
71.8 75.2 . 193 
28.2 24.8 317 


Families maintained by women«++seescecesess 
One WOTKETececescceceseseseesesessssesees 
Two WOTkerS OF MOTCceesesesescsesessssese 


373 323 
(2) (2) 
(2) (2) 


. a Soo 


l/ Excludes families where the husband, wife, or Data on families for 1984 reflect revised editing and 
householder is self-employed. weighting procedures and therefore are not fully 

2/ Data not shown where base is less than 100,000. comparable to data for prior years. Moreover, data on 

NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin median weekly earnings are now calculated using $10 
groups will not sum to totals because data for the intervals rather than the $50 intervals previously 


“ocher races" group are not presented and Hispanics are used; prior years” data have been recalculated. 
included in both the white and black population groups. 


100.0 100.0 . 286 
64.8 39.5 (2) 
35-2 60.5 47. (2) 


Families maintained by metesseceeseceesvece 
One WOTKETececsescecescceseseseseseseses 
Two WOrTkeErS OF MOTCcecessecescesssseseses 


. 
. 
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! 
! 
| 
! 
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! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
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Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by selected characteristics, quarterly 
averages 


(Not seasonally adjusted) 
Number of workers 
(in thousands) 


Characteristic 


| 
| 
SEX AND AGE 
Total, 16 years and OVETecescesesesssssess 72,011 73,389 77,016 


Men, 16 years ONd OVE cccccsesesesessses 
16 to 24 BA) ts PEPE 
25 yeArs and OVETsescsccccssssesssssss 


! 
! 
| 
| 
| 42,975 43,912 46,139 
| 7,614 7,725 8,194 
| 35,361 36, 186 37,945 
| 
Women, 16 years and WET eccccscccssesess| 29,036 29,477 30,877 
16 to 24 FORTS ccc ccscscccessssssssssse| 6,173 5,927 6,104 
25 years and OVET cccccscscsecesseseses| 22,863 23,550 24,772 


| 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIP | 
| 


Husbands ecccccccccccsccesescsssssssseses| 
WAVES cccccccccceseccesesessseesssssssess| 


Others in married-couple families.......| 


Women who maintain families...sssssssees 
Others in such families...ccccessesssses 


Men who maintain families..ccsccsesssecs 
Others in such families.sccceccssesssses 


All other men Asoccccccccccccccecesecss 
All other women L/essseesscceccscccesecs 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

RACE AND HISPANIC ORIGIN | 

| 
WNACReccccccccccccccecesesesesssssessses| 62,685 66,717 306 320 
MaTccccccesstessecesesessssessesessess| 38,054 40,659 374 399 
WOMEN cc eccccccesesceecesesessessessess| 24,631 26,059 240 * 251 
BlaCKecccccccccseccescscsesesesesssssses| 7,452 8,183 248 255 
MaTecccccccssccceseceeesssesgecssseses| 3,897 4,311 280 299 
WOMEN cc cecccccscccececseseseseeesssess| 3,555 3,872 214 228 
Hispanic OTI1ginecccscccccsssccccssessess| 4,130 4,522 240 248 
| 2,612 2,858 263 273 
Miniseistininesmeeesibibekeesionl tian 1,664 201 205 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1/ The majority of these persons are living alone NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin 
or with nonrelatives. Also included are persons in groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
married-couple families where the husband or wife is “other races" group are not presented and Hispanics are 
in the Armed Forces, persons in unrelated subfamilies, included in both the white and black population groups. 
and some whose family status is unknown. Data on median weekly earnings are now calculated 

using $10 intervals rather than the $50 intervals 
previously used; prior years” data have been 
recalculated. 


MeTieccccccceccccssececcesisssesesssess 
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“eek of November 5, 1984 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--SEPTEMBER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.5 percent before seasonal adjustment in September, to a level 
of 314.5 (1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor reported. For the 12-month period ended in September, the CPI-U 
increased 4.2 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased 
0.5 percent before seasonal adjustinent in September, to a level of 314.5 
(1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
reported today. For the 12-month period ended in September, the CPI-U 
increased 4.2 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W) rose 0.6 percent in September, prior to seasonal adjustment. The 
September level of 312.1 (1967=100) was 3.8 percent higher than the index in 
September 1983. The CPI-W is used for indexing Social Security and some 
other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 
collective bargaining ayreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers 


rose 0.4 percent in September. This compares with increases of U.3 and 0.5 
percent in July and August, respectively. In September, food prices 
declined, following a rise in August. The housing and apparel indexes rose 
more slowly in September than in August. On the other hand, the 
transportation component reyistered its first increase since May, largely 
due to a turnaround in gasoline prices. 


For the first ¥ months of 1984, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 4.2 percent. The third-quarter annual rate of advance of 4.5 
percent follows increases of 3.3 percent in the second quarter and 5.U 
percent in the first quarter. For the year to date, the food and beveraye 
index has increased at a annual rate of 3.7 percent -- increasing 
substantially in the first quarter, declining in the second, and rising 
moderately in the third quarter. The housing component has increased at an 
average annual rate of 4.9 percent this year, with each successive quarter 
posting somewhat laryer increases. A steady slowiny in price rises has 
characterized both the transportation and medical care components, which 
during the first 9 months increased at 2.9 and 6.4 percent annual rates, 
respectively. Apparel prices, which declined in the first half of 1984 and 
then rose sharply in the third quarter, registered the smallest 9-month 
annual rate for any major yroup -- up 2.4 percent. The entertainment and 
other goods and services components advanced at 3.9 and 6.4 percent annual 
rates, respectively, for the 9-month period. 
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The food and beverage component, which increased 0.6 percent in August, 
registered a 0.1 percent drop in September. (irocery store food prices 
declined 0.3 percent, reflecting decreases in the indexes for meats, 
poultry, fish, and eggs and fruits and vegetables. Declines in beef, pork, 
and egg prices more than offset small price increases for poultry, fish, and 
seafood. Egy prices, which had risen sharply in the last quarter of 1983 
and earlier this year, declined for the fifth consecutive month and are now 
7.6 percent below their level a year ayo. Declines in the prices for fresh 
veyetables, which had risen sharply in August, and processed fruits and 
vegetables more than offset a substantial increase in fresh fruit prices. 
Among the other major yrocery store food yroups, prices for dairy products 
rose 0.9 percent, the largest increase in this index since the end of 198U. 
Prices for cereal and hakery products were on average.unchanyed in 
September, while those for other foods reyistered only a small increase. 

The other two components of the food and beverage index -- restaurant meals 
and alcoholic beverayes -- both rose 0.2 percent in September. 


The September advance of U.4 percent in the housing component followed 
a 0.6 percent rise in August. A smaller increase in the index for fuels and 
utilities was responsible for the slowdown. Charyes for gas and 
electricity, both of which had risen sharply in each of the 2 preceding 


months, moderated in September, declining U.1 percent and increasing ().7 
percent, respectively. Fuel oil prices -- down ().3 percent -- declined for 
the fourth consecutive month. Amony other utilities, the cost of telephone 
services, reflecting an increase in charyes for Jocal services, advanced ().7 
percent. The other two major housing yroups reyistered the same increases 
as in August. Shelter costs rose ).5 percent, with renters’ costs advanciny 
0.5 percent; homeowners'cests, 0.6 percent; and maintenance and repair costs 
0.7 percent. The index for household furnishinys and operations rose ().6 


percent. 


The transportation component advanced 0.5 percent in September, its 
first increase since May. A turnaround in prices for gasoline and used cars 
was primarily responsible for the September increase. The 1.1 percent rise 
in gasoline prices followed declines in each of the 3 preceding months. 
Despite the September advance, gasoline prices have declined 4.0 percent so 
far this year gnd are 14.5 percent below their peak level of March 1981, 
Used car prices rose slightly in September, following declines in each of 
the 2 preceding months. New car prices registered an increase of 0.5 
percent for the third consecutive month. Automobile finance charges -- up 
0.7 percent in September -- continued to advance, although by less than in 
recent months. In the past 6-month period, these charges have increased at 
an annual rate of 13.9 percent. The index for public transportation, due to 
a decline in airline fares, recorded a 0.3 percent decrease in September. 
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The medical care component rose U.3-percent in September, the same as 
in August. The index for medical care commodities -- prescription drugs, 
nonprescription drugs, and medical supplies -- advanced 0.4 percert. The 
cost of medical care services rose 0.3 percent, with hospital rooms and 
professional services up 0.4 and 0.5 percent, respectively. 


The entertainment index increased 0.4 percent in September, following 
increases of 0.5 percent in each of the preceding 3 months. The other goods 
and services component also rose 0.4 percent in September. os 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonal! 


djuste anges 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.5 percent in September. The 0.5 percent rise in the 
CPI-W compares with an increase of 0.4 percent in the CPI-U. In the CPI-U, 
the homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach -- 
rose 0.6 percent in September. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based 
on house prices, mortyage interest rates, property taxes, property 
insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, rose 0.9 percent in September, 
primarily due to a U.9 percent increase in house prices and a 0.6 percent 
increase in mortgage interest rates. 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - September 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
released the average retail prices for energy and food for September 1984. These 
average prices are collected by the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


Gasoline and Fuel Vil 


The averaye prices for all types of yasoline increased U.5 cent yer yallon to a level of 
$1.189. The September prices of leaded regular yasoline averayed $1.12U; unleaded regular, 
$1.203; and unleaded premium, $1.360. In the 24 cities fur which yasoline prices are 

publ ished prices for all types of yasoline averayed hiyhest in Honolulu and lowest 
in Kansas City. 


The U.S. averaye price for fuel oi] dropped U.7 cents per yallon to $1.U81. In the 19 cities 
for which fuel oil prices are published the price per yallon averayed hiyhest in 
Chicayo and lowest in Pittsburyh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 5UU kwh was $40,401. The averaye price for 4U therms was $2/.691 
and the price for 100 therms was $63.95. 


Food 


United States averaye food prices were hiyher for 46 items and lower for 39 items for 
September. 


Cereal and Bakery Products: Uf the 10 items, two had price increases and eiyht had price 
declines. The laryest increases were for whole wheat pan bread and chocolate cupcakes both of 
which posted U.# cents yains. The yreatest decline was for chocolate chip cookies, down 7.| 


cents. 


Meats, Poultry, Fish, and Eyys: Of the 27 items, 11 had hiyher prices and 16 had lower 
prices. The laryest increase was 3.6 cents for canned hari, The yreatest decrease was 11.3 
cents for ceater-cut pork chops. 


The 


Dairy Products: Of the eiyht items, seven had hiyher prices and one had a lower price. 
largest increase was 6.9 cents for une-half yallon of prepackayed ice crear. 


Fruits and Vegetables: ‘ Uf the 24 items, 12 posted hiyher prices and 12 nad lower prices. The 
greatest increase was 14.4 cents for peaches. The laryest decline was 16.) cents for 


field-grown tomatoes. 


Other Foods At Home: Of the 16 items, 14 had hiyher prices and 2 had lower prices. [he 
largest advance was 10.4 cents for regular instant coffee. The yreatest decline was 11.4 
cents for all sizes of freeze-dried coffee. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.5 percent from August 
to September, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. This increase 
stemmed from a 0.7 percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 percent 
increase in average weekly hours which were partially offset by a 0.5 percent 
increase in consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll 
reports of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time 
and part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are 
included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated hy adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 4.4 percent between September of 
1983 and 1984 as a result of a 3.8 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings and a 0.6 percent increase in average weekly hours. After 
adjustment for a 3.8 percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period, 
real average weekly earnings increased by 0.6 percent. Before adjustment 
for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, average weekly earnings 
were $299.27 in September 1984, compared with $286.64 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant’ purchasing 
power increased by 0.2 percent from August to September. Compared with a 
year earlier, the HEI decreased by 0.3 percent. (See tables | and 2.) 
The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to 
underlying wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing 
and interindustry employment shifts. 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protection Act became 
effective April 14, 1983, replacing the Farm Labor Contractor Registration 
Act, which it repealed, according to the 1983 annual report of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


# # # 


The U. S. Department of Labor reduced the space it occupied by more 
than 423,000 square feet during the 1983 fiscal year, saving the taxpayers 
over $3.6 million, according to the department's annual report. 


# # # 


Recognizing that the critical need for reliable and affordable quality 
child care continues to be a barrier to improving training and employment 
opportunities for large numbers of women, the Labor Department's Women's 
Bureau continued efforts to expand employer-sponsored child care during the 
1983 fiscal year, according to the department's annual report. 


# # # 








